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Church Unity and World Unity 


| a. Ecumenical Movement, the technical term 


for the growing cooperation of the Christian 
Churches and the unity which is its goal, finds its 
ultimate source in the love of God. Division in 
Christ’s Church denies the very Gospel which the 
Church proclaims. The historic Churches have al- 
ways known this; have always sought (usually in 
mistaken ways) to preserve unity; have always 
prayed that the wounds in the Body of Christ may 
be healed. 

But the immediate source of the great movement 
of today lies in a profound creative awakening to the 
vastness, the diversity and yet the fundamental unity 
of Christians. Christianity has always possessed 
these characteristics. But under the stress of par- 
ticular conflicts and in a world circumscribed in time 
and space, that fact was easily forgotten. The ma- 
jestic structure of medieval Christendom concerned 
actually but a small fraction of mankind. The forces 
which were released by its collapse, or rather which 
destroyed it, were necessary, were vital to the future, 
but as everyone knows were disintegrating. There 
came a time when the Protestant world was quite 
content with its divisions. 

And then the new social forces which are making 
the world of tomorrow began to emerge. The “com- 
mon man” came into sight. Political democracy 
moved on to social democracy. Slowly but irresis- 
tibly the stream of life has gone on. The wars, the 
revolutions, which devastate us today are men’s blind 
and ignorant and willful response to the purpose of 
God which, according to the Christian faith, is the 
realization of personal freedom (the integrity of each 
man’s soul) within the family unity of the whole. 
Men had sought freedom and forgotten unity. God 
had forgotten neither. The day had come when the 
claims of his world-wide family could no longer be 
denied. Communism, socialism, naziism, fascism 
and the whole totalitarian conception of the place of 
the state are in one form or another expressions of 
this underlying movement. One is tempted to labor 
the matter further but it is enough for our purpose 
if it makes clear that the awakening of the Churches 


to the task of achieving the unity which can alone 
witness adequately to their faith is part of this same 
great social trend. 

But that does not end the matter. Men’s response 
to the working out of God’s will may further that 
will or may thwart it. Totalitarianism is distorted 
response, denying and crushing the freedom which is 
an essential part of God’s will for us. The United 
Nations in the present world struggle believe they 
are fighting in right response. They want freedom. 
They have discovered that we live in one world. All 
the best thought of their leaders is turned toward 
the achievement of some international structure 
which will recognize both the fact of the one world 
and the demand for freedom. It may be fairly added 
that all the highest hopes of the common people of 
the world look to these same ends. 

It is at this point that the opportunity of the 
Churches becomes increasingly clear. This reawak- 
ened creative faith in the fundamental unity of 
Christianity, a unity which lives within all its diverse 
forms, opens the way to the most profound contribu- 
tion which they can make to the new world. The 
most obvious contrast between the Churches today 
and the Churches twenty-five years ago lies in their 
common interest in the kind of peace which will fol- 
low the war. Twenty-five years ago they thought 
vaguely of a democratic world. Today they know 
that endless study, endless thinking and untiring 
goodwill can alone make that world. That is all to 
the good. Every effort to help Christians to see the 
implications for the world order of their own faith 
counts. Every effort to make them think, whether 
it be about colonies and primitive peoples, or trade 
agreements and tariffs, or the meaning of national 
sovereignty and the essentials of a law-governed 
world is worth while. But the thing which counts 


most is that they should understand and believe that 
all these practical solutions of infinitely complex 
problems can be lasting or relatively lasting solu- 
tions only as men do believe that they are funda- 
mentally one family in spite of their diversities and 
that there can be no true freedom unless it is found 
within an embracing unity. No human social struc- 








tures can endure save those built upon some great 
faith. “Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” But these great faiths in the 
destiny of men for freedom and in their fundamental 
unity as the family of God are of the very message, 
the very Gospel of Christianity. The Christian 
Churches hold the key to the stability of the future 
world. 

What then of the Church’s response? It is hard 
not to be a little cynical. The Church on the sur- 
face at any rate seems to be only the Churches. They 
are still divided. Rome, the Orthodox East, Angli- 
canism, the multiple groups of Protestantism are all 
there denying the very Gospel they preach, and 
thwarting the will of God for men. How can a di- 
vided Church ask the nations to unite? However 
devotedly the message is preached, the loss of power 
is obvious. It is that power which the Ecumenical 
Movement is steadily restoring. It is making the 
witness of the Church to the world and in the world 
an ever increasing factor. Every step towards unity 
counts whether it be in the work of federations, in 
the World Council, in the theological fields opened 





by Faith and Order, or the practical fields opened by 
Life and Work. The South India plan concerns 
comparatively few Christians directly. It is signifi- 
cant for the whole Christian world. In the same 
way the United Church of Canada, the great Metho- 
dist achievement in our own country, the declared 
purpose of Episcopalians and Presbyterians in the 
U.S.A. to unite, all count out of proportion to the 
number of people involved. Every step counts. 
Every little effort counts. Christianity has the world 
crisis to meet. There is nothing more fundamental 
to the success of its task than the achievement of its 
own unity. The Ecumenical Movement is essential 
to the full impact of the Christian faith upon the 
world. Most readers of Christianity and Crisis are 
deeply concerned with the problems of the peace. 
They think about them and pray about them and 
give time and work to furthering the cause of a 
united world. Here is an appeal to go a step fur- 
ther and support with the same thought and prayer 
and work the cause of the unity of Christ’s Church. 
The two “causes” are inextricably bound together. 
BL. P. 


Some Pacifist Confusions 
BRAND BLANSHARD 


Y disillusionment with pacifism began in 1931. 

It is now pretty commonly agreed that for 
international government that was the crucial post- 
war year. Japan invaded Manchuria; the Lytton 
Commissioners shortly afterward reported unani- 
mously that she had no case; the League Assembly 
and Council, apart from the Japanese delegates, 
voted the same way. There could be no reasonable 
doubt that here was an outlaw whose success in 
flouting the League promised a return to the old 
anarchy from which we had lately escaped at the 
cost of ten million lives. 

For those who really believed in international gov- 
ernment the course to take was plain to the point of 
obviousness. The threatened nations—and that 
meant all of them—must get together and put the 
fire out; and they must do so instantly before it 
spread and got out of hand. Now the pacifists com- 
monly think of themselves as devoted beyond all 
others to international government. If this were 
true, here was their chance. There was rising a new 
but wavering government in whose success lay the 
hope of the world and whose failure would mean 
chaos. But in order to support the League, the paci- 
fists had to make an unpleasant choice. Their tra- 


ditional view was that in the relations of peoples, 
force was to be avoided. It was now clear, however, 
that if the League did not put force behind its de- 
cisions, those decisions would go for nothing. What 
should the pacifists do? Should they cling to their 
doctrinnaire opposition to force and abandon inter- 
national government, or support that government at 
the cost of their dogma? 

Unhappily they took the wrong turning. They 
stuck to their dogma, betrayed international govern- 
ment, and incidentally ruined the pacifist movement. 
It is needless to repeat the depressing story—how in 
all the democratic countries they clamored against 
sanctions, military or economic; how they decried 
the enforcement of international law as an attitude of 
“holier than thou” ; how in the name of a lofty ethic, 
and through an organized lobby, they campaigned 
against lending a man or a gun to the democrats of 
Spain or to the prospective victims of massacre in 
China ; how they held out for an inhumane neutrality 
even after Poland, Holland, and Belgium had been 
wiped out and the fate of England seemed sealed ; 
how on every important international measure they 
stood side by side with the Wheeler’s and Cough- 
lin’s, the Fish’s and Lindbergh’s. Even now there 
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are people who cannot see the exquisite absurdity of 
The Christian Century campaign, in the name of 
international peace and amity, for Gerald Nye, with 
his odious record of assaults on Britain, of attacks on 
the memory of Wilson, and of opposition to the 
World Court. 

It must be admitted that some of us who had been 
friendly to pacifism grew bitter as this record un- 
folded. But after all there is no point in continuing 
to feel so. Pacifism committed suicide in those days, 
and perhaps the best rule is de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. I have, and continue to have, many friends 
among pacifists, and I feel now as I did then that 
they are among the kindliest, most generous, most 
high-minded of men. But the puzzle keeps recurring 
how such people in the time of testing could come 
out so solidly on the side of “Chaos and old night.” 
It will not do to accuse them of some sinister black- 
ness of motive. The trouble was plainly not with 
their hearts; it was with their heads. Nor is their 
confusion wholly cleared up. Though many, per- 
haps most, pacifists have quietly reversed themselves, 
there are many who are still of the same opinion. 
And it may be worth while to reflect on some of the 
confusions that are still infecting pacifist thought, if 
only as an illustration of how thin is the line between 
mental muddle and moral wrong. 


Forcible Coercion Is Not Wrong in Itself 


First, there is the confusion of supposing that the 
use of force or violence is wrong as such, and hence 
that if an act involves it, that is all we need to know 
in order to condemn it anywhere. No doubt the 
pacifist is correct in saying that violent coercion is 
generally wrong; it is thus wrong because it is gen- 
erally bad in its effects. It is also generally wrong 
to use a knife on another man. But if anyone said 
that therefore a surgeon is doing wrong whenever 
he plies a scalpel, the confusion would be obvious ; 
what is wrong is not wielding the knife as such, but 
wielding it at times and in ways that lead to more 
misery than good. Similarly with violent coercion. 
Nine times out of ten its effects are bad; granted. 
But if a friend restrains me forcibly when I am be- 
side myself and about to do something he knows I 
shall always regret, there is nothing in his act of 
restraint that is intrinsically evil. It deprives me of 
no freedom to which I have any right, and on his 
part it may express nothing but loyalty and courage. 
What is ordinarily bad in effect need not be wrong 
in itself, and to think so is a confusion. 


Confusion of Misrepresentation 


This confusion commonly carries a second with it. 
It is supposed that if something is wrong in itself, it 
should always be avoided. We have just seen that 


forcible coercion is not wrong in itself. But suppose 
it were; suppose that, considered apart from all at- 
tendant circumstances, we could set it down as in- 
trinsically wrong and evil; would it follow that im 
those circumstances it should always be avoided? 
Clearly not. 

I am inclined to think there is something intrinsi- 
cally evil in misrepresenting facts to another man. 
But does it follow that misrepresentation should al- 
ways be avoided? If I happened to know that the 
only way to save a Jew from death at the hands of 
Himmler were to misrepresent the proportions of 
blood in the veins of his grandfather, should I make 
a clean breast of things and help the Gestapo to its 
kill? I doubt whether that is the voice of the civi- 
lized conscience. Suppose similarly that the use of 
violence is intrinsically evil. Does it follow that the 
warden of a jail, confronted by a lynching mob, could 
justifiably take the line: “The dispersal of this mob 
with tear-gas would be violence; violence is intrinsi- 
cally evil; so the right thing to do is to avoid it at all 
costs and to let the mob take over my prisoners” ? 
Most of us would probably say that if he did take 
this line, what he would deserve would be not praise 
but impeachment. Why? Because, even though vio- 
lence, taken by itself, may be very evil indeed, the 
surrender of innocent men to torture is a hundred 
times worse. The fact that something is evil does 
not show that it should be avoided, for the plain 
reason that such avoidance may plunge us into evil 
far greater still. Sometimes our unhappy choice is 
between two evils. 

This confusion takes other forms. Sometimes it 
crops up as the maxim that we should never meet 
evil with evil, but only with good. This is supposed 
to imply that since violence is evil we should never 
make it our reply to injury. But in the maxim both 
the confusions we have already noted are involved 
at once. It is assumed that the use of forcible means 
is necessarily evil, which is not true. And it is as- 
sumed that all we need to know about something to 
show that we should avoid it is that it is evil, which 
is also not true. Indeed this latter view implies a 
serious distortion of what duty means. Most moral- 
ists are agreed that it is our duty to do what, so far 
as we can see, will produce the greatest good on 
balance and in the long run, and that to achieve any 
degree of clearness as to where our duty lies we 
must take this long-run view. When pacifists say 
that we must not meet evil with evil, they are in 
effect throwing over this major rule of duty. They 
are saying that if a proposed course of action is seen 
to involve violence, we may stop thinking at that 
point and condemn the action out of hand as wrong, 
regardless of its consequences. Is there not the dan- 
ger in such an attitude of exalting thoughtlessness 
into a virtue? 





Sometimes the same old confusion crops up in an- 
other maxim, namely that we must never do evil 


that good may come. If this means that we should 
never do what, taken by itself, would be evil, for the 
sake of later and greater good, it is shockingly im- 
moral, since it tells us that we are free to choose de- 
liberateiy the lesser good. If it means that we should 
never do wrong for the sake of good, it is meaning- 
less. For, the only way of telling whether an act 
is wrong is to consider the good’s and bad’s entailed 
by it; to know it is wrong we must know already 
that the bad outweighs the good, and therefore that 
any attempt to justify the wrong by reference to this 
good is nonsense. 


Defense of the Weak 


We come now to a third confusion. Pacifists tell 
us that if we are set upon, we should give the soft 
answer and turn the other cheek; and we can per- 
haps agree again that in most cases this is the ideal 
course. The man who risks loss and injury rather 
than abandon his belief that his opponent will re- 
spond to friendliness and reason is taking the high- 
est line. But here confusion enters again. Suppose 
the party attacked is not oneself, but someone else ; 
can the case be dealt with in the same simple way ? 
Is it the part of a saint to be non-resistant vicari- 
ously? Surely the situations are extremely differ- 
ent. We may admit that if one of the Joe Louis’s 
of the world were attacked by some angry hot-head, 
he would do well, instead of lashing out in wild fury, 
to hold his fire and take punishment in the effort to 
bring his assailant to reason. But this is not the 
kind of case that gives any useful analogy for our 
recent problems. A more helpful analogy is this: 
the person attacked is some youngster, and Louis is 
the third party standing by. Then what is Louis to 
do? Is he to say, if J were thus attacked, I should 
not resist ; therefore when this youngster is attacked, 
I still should not resist? A sorry answer, surely. 
The course that would be courageous in the first case 
would, in the second, be a paltry dodging of a dis- 
agreeable duty. Louis does not know, and has no 
right to assume, that the youngster will be exalted 
spiritually by taking an unmerciful beating ; what he 
does know is that a helpless person is getting a drub- 
bing and that he can stop it if he tries. If the good 
Samaritan had come on the thieves while they were 
beating their victim, should he have waited till they 
had pummelled their victim into helplessness and 
then sprung forward with his relief? To say that is 
absurd. Yet if an analogy is to be found in personal 
affairs for the international conduct that pacifism 
has been advising, it is to be found in such a three- 
cornered case. The Chinese were a weak but peace- 
able people who were our neighbors by treaty, and 
they were set upon without cause by an unprincipled 


international bully. We could have called the bully 
off if we had taken a little trouble and we ought to 
have taken that trouble. The pacifist-isolationist al- 
liance thought otherwise. It prevailed; and in the 
African desert, the German skies, and the islands of 
the South Pacific, our sons are paying the price. 


Obedience to the Letter Means Disloyalty to the 
Spirit 

More important than any of these confusions, how- 
ever, is another, with which this series may as well 
end. Probably the argument that weighs most with 
pacifists is the argument from religious authority— 
the argument that Christ himself has spoken, and in 
unequivocally pacifist terms. Of course if pacifists 
are right in this claim, the argument does have great 
weight. But obviously the first thing they must do 
is to show that Christ did pass such judgment ; and 
here again confusion enters. Are the texts about 
non-resistance to be taken literally? Or, if not, do 
they at any rate give us an unambiguous rule? Or, 
again, do they merely enjoin an attitude, temper, or 
spirit, leaving the application to us? 

Pacifists are uncertain. The result is that they use 
a kind of exegesis in their own behalf that they 
would reject without hesitation if proposed for gen- 
eral use. They say at times that “Resist not evil” 
is to be taken literally. But if so, then other injunc- 
tions should be taken literally also, and we should 
have to avoid taking thought for food or clothes or 
the morrow. Now no pacifists would read these lat- 
ter commands quite literally, and if not, why should 
they so read the former? Feeling the difficulty here, 
they sometimes resort to another interpretation ; 
Scriptural injunctions, though not to be taken liter- 
ally, at least prescribe rules that are definite, uni- 
versal, and final. But is this true either? The fact 
is that such hard and fast rules would not only carry 
us into conflict with conscience, but would reduce 
the Christian ethic to incoherence. Never be angry; 
but then too obviously Jesus at times was angry. 
Never use violence; but all four Gospels agree that 
on an important occasion in the Temple He did use 
violence. Keep the Sabbath; but break it without 
qualm if human good demands it, since the Sabbath 
was made for man. In truth, if we try to extract 
from the New Testament specific and inflexible 
rules, we shall end in disaster, for sooner or later we 
shall come to a case where obedience to the letter 
means disloyalty to the spirit. We shall find our- 
selves arguing that because enforcing international 
law upon the Japanese breaks the rule of non-resis- 
tance; we should let them go ahead with plunder 
and massacre in China. And then in keeping the 


husk we shall have thrown away the kernel; in 
clinging to the Christian form we shall have betrayed 
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the Christian spirit. And after all it is a spirit which 
that ethic enjoins upon us, a spirit of love for man- 
kind which appoints us our brother’s keepers and 
tells us to equate our methods to his need. It is 
cruel, sentimental nonsense to say that the spirit of 


Six Pillars 


Epitor’s Note: Jn our issue of March 22, 1943, we 
called attention to the important declaration by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
entitled “Six Pillars of Peace.’ The Commission ts 
issuing a series of commentaries upon its “Political 
Propositions,” the first three of which are published 
herewith. 


Introduction 


Joun Foster DULLES 


S this war turns from a defensive to an offensive 
operation, as territory is regained and as peoples 
are liberated, the United Nations are brought face to 
face with grave problems that will imperil their unity. 
Already we see that threat. Russia and Poland have 
broken relations and opposing factions of French and 
of Yugoslavs compete for support from among the Al- 
lies. Developments such as these will compel the Uni- 
ted Nations to make soon the basic decision of whether 
the future is to be one of international collaboration. If 
that is not to be, if as in the past each nation must de- 
pend upon itself alone, then the United Nations will 
surely begin to play power politics against each other. 
While the form of unity may temporarily be preserved, 
its soul will be extinct. The seeds of new war will be 
sown and, indeed, a decisive ending of this war may 
long elude us. 


Of course no one nation can determine that the future 
shall be one of collaboration. That requires joint ac- 
tion. But peculiar responsibility rests upon the Amer- 
ican people for it was they who, after the last war, un- 
expectedly elected to “go it alone.” The shock of that 
was unforgettable. We cannot expect others now to 
take it for granted that this time it will be different. 
That is a great uncertainty which bedevils the present 
and beclouds the future. It is an uncertainty which 
only the American people can resolve. 


Christian citizens should, in this matter, feel a great 
responsibility and see a great opportunity. They know 
that strength and safety do not come primarily from 
material things, but from things of the spirit. They 
know that true greatness is incompatible with narrow 
selfishness and that power, such as that our nation pos- 
sesses, cannot be divorced from broad responsibility. 
They know that if we follow what may seem the easy 
path of self-sufficiency, the result will be internal decay, 
a mounting hostility of the rest of the world and a cer- 
tain renewal of conflict. 

Those who believe these things, face now the time 
for action. Unless their beliefs are soon translated into 
realities, the opportunity to do so may not recur in our 


love requires us to hold our hand and watch our 
brother being beaten, robbed, and tortured. Of all 
the confusions which a high-minded pacifism has en- 
gendered, that distortion of the meaning of love is the 
most tragic and the most grotesque. 


of Peace 


time. The pattern of the future is already in the mak- 
ing and before long it will have been irrevocably set. 

In order to promote thinking and action along realis- 
tic lines, our Commission has formulated a Statement 
outlining six areas within which national interdepen- 
dence. is demonstrated, and where, accordingly, inter- 
national collaboration needs to be organized. We call 
these the “Six Pillars of Peace.” 


A group of eminent Americans will discuss them in 
a series of articles to appear in this paper during suc- 
ceeding weeks. We hope that this will stimulate many 
others to follow their example. Only widespread dis- 
cussion can produce a clear and dependable mandate to 
our Government from its citizens. Only if that man- 
date be to seek international collaboration can we ex- 
pect a Just and Durable Peace. 


The First Pillar 
Harotp W. Dopps 


The peace must provide the political framework for a 
continuing collaboration of the United Nations and, in due 
course, of neutral and enemy nations. 


Unless we organize for peace we shall not have peace. 
It is through social and political institutions that ideas 
are made to march. Unless the idea of international 
collaboration is embodied in political institutions it will 
remain a polite platitude. 


It is true that institutions root in the past and that we 
cannot suddenly change the political habits and attitudes 
of peoples. This limits what we can usefully now at- 
tempt. But the peoples of the United Nations are al- 
ready becoming accustomed to collaboration through 
meetings of their leaders. Out of this, if we will it 
enough, can be built an institution which will serve our 
most pressing needs today and provide a basis for peace- 
ful growth in years to come. 

We should be able to generate the will power to do 
this, for it provides the only realistic possibility of dur- 
able peace. No nation can hope to be strong enough in 
the post-war world to guarantee its own peace. Nor is 
the “balance of power” method any longer reliable. A 
delicate balance of power may have discouraged some 
wars in the past, but it has always broken down in the 
end. Today, the developments of science and technol- 
ogy are such that any balance that might be achieved 
after this war would be too unstable to deserve the 
name. 

PILLAR I does not contemplate the impossible. It 
would begin modestly. It recognizes the existence of 
national loyalties. It does not propose an order so new 








and unfamiliar that men would be emotionally unpre- 
pared to participate in it. Obviously, if a more-than- 
national organization is to work, men’s emotions, as well 
as their intellects, must be favorable to it. Therefore, 
as other parts of the Commission’s statement make clear, 
they would now seek organized international collabora- 
tion primarily at the points at which world interdepen- 
dence is strongest. Thus, much of this collaboration 
might be regional, e.g., European or Pan-American, 
and much of it might be topical, e.g., commercial and 
financial. But there would be an overall framework of 
political organization sufficiently broad and sufficiently 
flexible to develop to meet whatever the needs of the 
future might prove to be. The Commission’s proposals 
are less sweeping than many being put forward. Their 
success will be due, in part, to the fact that they do not 
attempt too much. 

In planning the framework of a world political or- 
ganization, we must not exalt the legislative and judi- 
cial elements of government at the expense of the ad- 
ministrative. National legislatures and courts deal with 
the controversial. They are devices for settling argu- 
ments, not agencies for carrying into daily life results 
upon which all are agreed. The greater part of govern- 
ment has to do with day-by-day administration of nec- 
essary matters. There is a useful hint in this. I be- 
lieve that the cause of peace will be best served by more 
attention to the acknowledged services that international 
administration can render, rather than by concentration 
in advance upon the structure and scope of legislative 
and judicial powers. The latter will evolve naturally as 
administrative functions are established. 


The Second Pillar 


SUMNER WELLES 


The Peace must make provision for bringing within the 
scope of international agreement those economic and finan- 
cial acts of national governments which have widespread 
international repercussions. 


This seems to me the plainest common sense. Friend- 
ship between peoples, and political collaboration be- 
tween governments, cannot be achieved or successfully 
maintained if collaboration in economic matters fails. 
For the economic acts of governments affect the per- 
sonal prosperity of individuals. The price of crops, 
the chance to get or hold a job, the supply and 
price of goods on merchants’ shelves, the money to pay 
off the mortgage, these are the realities that lie behind 
and are affected by the wise or unwise acts and policies 
of governments. And when those acts of government, 
as has often been the case, reach out in their effects 
across the boundaries of States, and deprive human be- 
ings in near or distant lands abroad of work, or of a 
market, or of the materials they need for their liveli- 
hood, then it should not be surprising that their resent- 
ment shows itself in action. Real and lasting friend- 


ships between large groups of people depend in the 
long run on their being willing to cooperate in the 
fundamental business of earning a living. 


The United Nations stand committed to a cooperative 
The Fourth point of the Atlantic Charter, 


program. 





which they have all subscribed, expresses their common 
desire “to further the enjoyment by all States, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity” and the Fifth 
point bespeaks their common wish “to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic advancement and social security.” 
That collaboration started in practice with their alliance 
in the war, with combined efforts to utilize their pooled 
resources in the most effective ways to hasten complete 
victory over the Axis powers, and with mutual-aid 
agreements for this same purpose. In these agreements 
with a growing number of our Allies mutual pledges 
have been exchanged to seek, through agreed action, the 
attainment of all the economic objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter, and specifically, “the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic measures, of production, em- 
ployment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, 
which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; .. . the elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, 
and . . . the reduction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers.” This war-time collaboration has moved forward 
to the problems of the peace with the conference on food 
and agriculture, the preparations for relief and recon- 
struction in the devastated areas, the discussions about 
stabilizing currencies, and the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program. 


At this very moment, the Congress is considering 
legislation to extend the trade-agreements authority. 
As I recently stated: “The decision about the trade- 
agreements authority is not the only choice, or the 
most difficult, that the people of the United States will 
have to make about the foundations of the peace. But 
it is fundamental, and it happens to come first in time. 
Our action on it will be an acid test of our intentions.” 


The general direction of international collaboration 
has been charted, and the work is underway. What 
remains, and it is a task for many men for many years 
in many lands, is so to remake our relations with each 
other, in loyal and cooperative effort, that the great 
productive forces which technology has brought within 
our sight may function freely for the prosperity and 
benefit of all. The active help of all men and women 
of good will is needed to make that effort a success. 
Only as it moves forward with gathering momentum 
can we begin to be assured that the great hopes of the 
future, freedom from want and fear, are more than 
empty words. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


News From the Younger Churches 


News from the “Younger Churches” has been culled 
from a number of recent reports. 


China 


Education: “Today the West China Union University 
is the hub of educational life and work in Free China. 
She is sharing her campus and buildings with Cheeloo 
University from Tsinan, the University of Nanking 
and Ginling College from Nanking, and Yenching 
University from Peiping. Twenty minutes’ walk away 
from the campus, Yenching University is housed in the 
Methodist Girls’ School and in the Confucian Temple. 
In Chengtu these five universities care for 2,949 stu- 
dents, and the members of the staffs number 818. In 
these days of unprecedented high costs of living, our 
staff members are facing all kinds of difficulties, and in 
order to stand loyally by, the University has made 
great sacrifices. 

“The Alumni of West China Union University are 
putting on a campaign to raise NC$1,000,000 as an en- 
dowment.” 

Interest in religion on the part of the students on 
the West China campus is keen. 3,000 to 5,000 attended 
a recent series of special meetings conducted by Bishop 
W. Y. Chen. These students came from the Govern- 
ment university as well as from the Christian colleges 
in Chengtu. 

In the meantime, the advance of the Japanese forces 
in western Yunnan Province is endangering Hua 
Chung, another of the Christian colleges. Hua Chung, 
originally located across the river from Hankow, is 
now set up in Hsichow, a town not far from the Burma 
Road town of Tali. One of the Yunnan points from 
which the Japanese have launched an. offensive is ap- 
proximately 150 miles “as the crow flies” to the west 
of Tali. This country, however, is mountainous and 
no immediate concern for Hua Chung is felt by the 
New York office of the China Colleges. 


The Life of the Church: 


A Churchmen’s Club has recently been formed in 
Chungking, to encourage lay service and leadership 
in the Church. A similar movement for encouraging 
lay leadership through a Churchmen’s Club is being 
promoted in Chengtu and it is hoped that it may spread 
to other cities in China. 


A young Chinese who recently rode 1,700 miles on 
his bicycle, covering the whole of Szechwan Province, 
visiting four Government universities, eighteen middle 
schools and meeting with more than 11,000 students, 
writes : 

“The most inspiring thing to me is that these eleven 
thousand and more young people are thirsting for Christ 
and willing to learn more about Him. Many of them 
are learning to believe in Him. Among them 110 have 
decideu to join the Student Dedication Movement. 
Three young men and four girls have decided to enter 
the ministry... . ” 


Japan 

The Tokyo radio has recently inaugurated a new 
series of broadcasts in Engish beamed for American 
audiences under the title “Church News Hour.” It 
must be remembered that the purpose of these broad- 
casts is propagandist. Their aim appears to be two- 
fold: to prove that the Japanese Government is en- 
couraging Christianity, and to suggest that the Chris- 
tians of Japan are heartily supporting their Govern- 
ment in its present policies. Nevertheless, not a little 
information of importance seeps through sometimes un- 
wittingly as in the revelation of the courageous and 
deeply Christian stand of the new Church of Christ 
of Japan at its second annual conference last November 
(see our issue of January 25, 1943). 

The Office of War Information has issued a number 
of releases, interpreting these Tokyo broadcasts in the 
interest of Allied propaganda. Thus the facts are 
further distorted from their true perspective. News 
which has twice passed through the hands of official 
propagandists, on opposite sides of the conflict, should 
be received with reserve. 

For example, Radio Tokyo reports that the Church 
of Christ in Japan is undertaking a fresh translation 
of the Old Testament. Probably two motives prompt 
this undertaking. Such a translation was already long 
overdue since the one currently in use was made many 
years ago and is couched in archaic Japanese not read- 
ily intelligible to the average Christian worshipper in 
Japan. A more modern translation of the New Testa- 
ment was issued about twenty years ago. On the other 
hand, the present project is undoubtedly motivated in 
part by a new and critical attitude toward parts of the 
Old Testament which are felt to be uncongenial to the 
outlook of the new Japanese Christian Church. It is 
not improbable therefore that the revision will embody 
expurgations intended to bring its contents more fully 
into harmony with the teaching expected of the Church 
by the Government. 


“Orphaned Missions” 


From time to time we have published news items of 
that remarkable project in Christian cooperation known 
as “Orphaned Missions,” through which Christians in 
lands still free contribute to a central fund from which 
money is channelled to individual mission stations 
throughout the world which have been “orphaned” by 
the war, that is, cut off from all normal sources of 
support in the lands of their origin now under Nazi 
domination. 

A report recently issued summarizes the operations 
of the Orphaned Missions Fund up to December 31, 
1942. As of that date, Christian churches in twenty- 
three countries had contributed $2,264,000 for the sup- 
port of stranded missions in some forty countries. It 
is worthy of note that more than half of the con- 
tributing lands are countries harboring “Younger 
Churches,” themselves founded by the missionary en- 
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terprise within the past century and a half. India 
has given $15,000, China $5,000. According to the re- 
port, “Every mission of the European churches that 
has been discovered to be in distress because of the 
war has been assisted. This has been done without 
any discrimination based upon nationality or creed. It 
is still possible to say that, as far as is known, no 
missionary has been compelled to leave his or her work 
because of lack of financial support.” In addition to 
this aid from Christian churches, the de Gaulle Regime 
has given generously to sustain educational work of 
French Protestant Missions and the Royal Norwegian 
Government-in-Exile has appropriated about $350,000 
to assist Lutheran Missions. 

The meaning of this vast and complex enterprise 
of mutual aid—one of the most extraordinary in Chris- 
tian history—can best be suggested by the following 
brief glimpses of work made possible through the Or- 
phaned Missions Fund: 


Belgian Congo: “We are trying to support either en- 
tirely or in part some twenty-nine missionaries and 
their children of Belgian, Danish, Norwegian, Finnish 
and Italian nationality.” 


French Cameroun: “The Rev. Earl Harris of the Pres- 
byterian USA Mission in Cameroun is responsible for 
the discovery of a case of great need—a Norwegian 
doctor with a familly of four living on Frs.2000 ($48) 
a month and saving out of that and even drawing 
salary in advance to carry on his dispensary and sim- 
ple accommodations for patients from a distance. In 
1942, Dr. S—————. gave nearly 11,000 treatments.” 


The Near East: “If you were here, you would get the 
liveliest satisfaction from the realization that Chris- 
tians in America are keeping alive these enterprises 
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carried on by earnest and self-sacrificing people whose 
ordinary resources are no longer available... . The 
Carmel (German) Mission at El Bassa, Palestine, is 
now on its feet, able to carry on for the rest of the 
year. There has been generous help from the United 
States and Great Britain.” The Jubeil (Danish) Or- 
phanage at Lebanon, Syria, reports, “The budget 
previously presented and upon which we based our 
estimates for 1943 has already proved inadequate. . 

We have cut down some of the precious trees for fuel, 
we have cut out fresh fruit, the previous allowance 
of a cup of milk for each child, cheese, tea and cocoa. 
Nor are we buying any shoes for the children and we 
are even having difficulty in providing them with the 
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native wooden ‘kobkobs’. 


Netherlands Guiana: “Our Moravian Missions here be- 
long to the Orphaned Missions and we are very glad 
for the help which we get from the Moravian Church 
in America and from the Dutch Reformed Church for 
otherwise it would be impossible for us to continue 
our work. Since the war, there are very few of us 
as the most of our missionaries have been interned, 
but we are glad that we can go on and that God gives 
us what we need for our work, and that we have found 
new friends who are helping us.” 


Tanganyika: The German mission field is large and 
important. Responsibility for the Lutheran work em- 
bracing 150,000 Christians has been taken over by 
the Augustana Synod (USA), for the Neukerchen 
field by the Church Missionary Society (British), and 
for the Danish Moravian work by the English Mor- 
avians.... “The Leipzig Mission’s reinforcements on 
the Zamzam never reached their destination, but help 
has been given by two Swedish Missions and the Basel 
Mission has offered the services of a doctor. The 
problem is to get him there.” 


Tahiti: “Our native churches have understood their 
duty very well during this war. They are supporting 
themselves and all the charges of the native Synod 
and they have given every year a very nice amount 
to help the Paris Mission Society.” 


Solomon Islands: Two missionary nurses arrived re- 
cently in Auckland, New Zealand, after five months 
spent in the dense, tropical Solomon Island jungle 
while they were being hunted by the Japanese. The 
nurses told of exciting, primitive experiences which 
were robbed of terror by the kindness and loyalty of 
the natives who sheltered them. “We are very proud 
of our natives. They were wonderful, helping us all 
they could and sending us notes when they thought 
the Japanese were around. The so-called ‘heathen’ 
were also cooperative. We were adopted by three 
widows of the hill village and they seemed to like 
the job.” Although unable to carry much equipment 
with them, they did such medical work as was pos- 
sible. 


China: Christmas dinner was provided from Orphaned 


1-Missions funds for 309 adults and 65 children including 


20 Danish, German, Finnish, and Norwegian mis- 
sionaries and their Chinese colleagues. Such a gather- 


ing is unimaginable under any but Christian auspices. 
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